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Mounting Criticism 
Of Congress Noted 


Widespread Resentment Seen for 
Failure to Act Decisively 
on Crucial Problems 


PRESSURE GROUPS POWERFUL 


Voters Must Be Constantly on Guard 
to Elect Representatives Best 
Qualified to Serve 














What’s wrong with Congress? More 
and more this question is being asked 
by people throughout the country. 
There is widespread criticism of Con- 
gress. There is a feeling that our 
national legislators are falling short 
of their responsibilities at a time of 
grave danger, that they are playing 
politics instead of buckling down to 
business, that they are more inter- 
ested in getting themselves reelected 
next month than in enacting legisla- 
tion to win the war. 

Public indignation reached a new 
peak when the House of Representa- 
tives refused to pass an inflation- 
control bill suitable to the President 
and adopted a measure which would 
permit the price of farm products to 
rise considerably. Protests were made 
that congressmen had yielded to the 
farm bloc, to lobbyists who represent 
the farmers’ interests, and that they 
ignored the good of the country as 
a whole. 


Causes of Criticism 

But the performance of the House 
on the inflation-control bill is not the 
only thing that has turned the public 
against Congress. Resentment has 
been rising for many months. Some 
of the causes are easy to find, others 
more difficult. On a number of spe- 
cific issues, it is felt, Congress has 
felt to act decisively. For example, 
it is well known that young men 18 
and 19 years old will eventually be 
drafted into the Army, and yet Con- 
gress will not change the Selective 
Service Act until after the elections. 
There is a feeling that Congress has 
wasted time on the new tax bill and 
then has failed to prepare a measure 
adequate to our present needs. 

In a more general way, criticism of 
Congress springs from a feeling that 
congressmen and senators fail to take 
@national view of our problems; that 
they are more interested in the prob- 
lems of their own states and locali- 
ties. Thus when legislation comes up, 
they consider it from the standpoint 
of their local groups rather than from 
the standpoint of the national good. 
If they come from a farming state or 
community, they hesitate to pass any 
law which will displease the farmers. 
If labor legislation is under consider- 
ation, they listen to the reaction of 

workers, wondering how the law 
Will affect the “labor vote” upon 
Which they depend. If a tax bill 
Which would place a heavy burden 
upon corporations is being debated, 
members of Congress from industrial 
States pay attention to the views of 
iness groups. In other words, the 
(Concluded on page 8) 
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Failure of Democracy 
By William Allen White 


We are reprinting the following editorial, by the editor of the Emporia 
Gazette, because it states so forcefully one of the great issues confronting the 
American people today. We suggest that the editorial be read in conjunc- 
tion with the article on Congress which appears in another column of this issue 
of The American Observer. Mr. White's editorial follows: 


Take Kansas, for instance. Here is a highly literate state where people 
have an intelligent interest and a competent attitude toward politics. They 
have proved for 80 years that the people know how to use the ballot as a weapon 
in democratic action. This year the primary in Kansas registered less than 
a 50 per cent vote. Apparently we are going into the same thing in November. 
We shall register about a 50 per cent vote. For years it has been one of the 
arguments against the primary that it ought to be abolished because it isn’t 
used by enough voters. This year the same thing will be true of the ballot box 
—it ought to be abolished because it isn't used. 


And it is not going to be used as it should be, not only in Kansas but 
all over the country. If ever there was a time in the 150 years’ history of this 
republic when the American people should guard their rights with the ballot 
box, it is this year. Yet they turn aside and languidly let their interest in 
the election lag. 


Congress, which should be the representative of the people, is failing 
them. It is failing them because. the people let things political slide. Congress 
is torn with factions. Pressure groups—the farmers, the brewers, the railroads, 
union labor, the National Chamber of Commerce, a dozen other organized 
raiders on legislation—push and shove and get their interests cared for and the 
people yawn, forget the primary, and say of the election: “What's the use?” 
So we might as well have no Congress. Who can blame the President if the 
people fail him, if Congress grows sour through popular neglect? 


If democracy fails in this land, it will not be because great sinister interests 
have captured the machinery of democracy. Democracy, if it fails here, 
will fail because the people—the people themselves, have let it fail. With 
powerful weapons in their hands, they have dropped them! Hitler and all 
the cynical tyrants may well sneer at democracy if the American people do not 
wake up in the next six weeks. 


Second Front Issue 
Reaches New Climax 





Stalin’s Appeal for Allied Invasion 
of Western Europe Intensifies 
Debate on Problems 


SEEN AS PUBLIC STIMULANT 








Ordinary Citizens Not in Position to 
Make Decision Since They Are 
Lacking in Vital Facts 





In every country in the world last 
week, the second front came to the 
fore as a major topic of conversation. 
Following Mr. Willkie’s statement is- 
sued in Moscow (see THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER, October 5), Hitler made 
his first important speech in five 
months. Speaking to a picked group 
of army and party members, he re- 
ferred briefly, but significantly, to 
the question of the second front. In 
London, Prime Minister Churchill 
warned against speculation on the 
when and where of an invasion of 
the continent. In Moscow, Josef 
Stalin called upon the United States 
and England to open a second front, 
as a matter of first importance in 
winning the war. At the same time, 
the London Times, cautious and con- 
servative newspaper which fre- 
quently reflects the views of the Brit- 
ish government, came out for a 
speedy opening of a second front. 


The Principal Issue 

There is really no serious issue, 
either in this country or in England, 
as to whether a second front should 
be opened on the continent. The is- 
sue hinges on when the attempt 
should be made. There are, to be 
sure, certain military authorities who 
believe that Germany can be de- 
feated by smashing air attacks, 
greatly intensified over those already 
made. But the predominant military 
opinion seems to be that Germany 
cannot be totally defeated by any- 
thing short of a land invasion. Air 
power alone will not suffice, it is 
held, however much it may con- 
tribute to the victory by destroying 
war industries and transportation fa- 
cilities. Both President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Churchill have 
given assurances that the second 
front will be opened as soon as it is 
militarily feasible to do so. 

Because of the many difficulties in- 
volved in opening a second front, be- 
cause of the months of preparation 
and planning, the months in which 
supplies of all kinds must be gath- 
ered, the decision must necessarily 
be a military one. The risks involved 
in such an operation must be weighed 
against the chances of success. Nearly 
everyone agrees that before the ven- 
ture is undertaken, the chances of 
its success must be reasonably good. 
An unsuccessful attempt to invade 
the continent would have serious 
repercussions throughout the United 
Nations. It would greatly impair 
morale among all classes of people. 

No one should underestimate the 
tremendous difficulties involved in 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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(Silhouettes of the P-51 have not yet been released.) 








Planes in This War 


P-51—The “Mustang” 


By Captain John Gordon Studebaker, U. S. Army Air Forces 




















HE North American P-51 Mustang, 

which has recently been placed in 
operational service in Great Britain, 
is receiving enthusiastic praise by the 
Royal Air Force. Because of its ter- 
rific speed at low altitudes, easy 
maneuverability, and endurance, the 
British plan to use this plane for 
army support operations. 

Successful re- 
connaissance be- 
hind enemy lines 
requires high 
speed, sensitive 
controls to facili- 
tate quick maneu- 
vers, and sufficient 
firepower to en- 
able a pilot to fight 
his way out of 
difficult situations. 
The Mustang 
meets all of these requirements to a 
high degree of satisfaction. With 
plenty of firing punch for deadly 
ground strafing, it will be tremen- 
dously effective in supporting ground 
troops. Being an excellent combat 
ship, the P-51 is also used as a 
medium altitude fighter. 

This airplane is powered with a 
single 1,150-horsepower Allison, 
liquid-cooled engine similar to those 
in the P-40’s and the P-39’s. How- 





Capt. Studebaker 


ever, it differs from other aircraft 
in that it has the “Laminar flow” 
wing—an important achievement of 
our airplane industry. This new, 
low-drag airfoil shape enables a 
plane to fly considerably faster with 
the same amount of. power. 

The Mustang is an all-metal, low- 
wing monoplane of monocoque con- 
struction. It is a single-seater with 
a wing span of approximately 37 feet 
and a length of 32 feet. Square-cut 
wing tips and tail assembly are dis- 
tinguishing features. 

The sturdiness of the P-51 is one 
of its remarkable qualities. In sweeps 
over western Europe, some have 
taken punishment which would have 
been too much for most fighters. In 
an attack on a radio station, one 
British Royal Air Force pilot flew his 
Mustang so low that the wings struck 
an antenna between two pylons. He 
returned safely. 

Another time, enemy antiaircraft 
fire made a direct hit on an ammu- 
nition box, exploding a number of 
cartridges and riddling the Mustang. 
The wing was damaged. The pilot 
was wounded. But the Mustang 
landed safely at home base! 

There is no doubt that a lot will 
be heard about this aircraft before the 
war is over. 
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“Finished? Okay, now shoestring them.” 


PRICE IN AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


Two Nazi officials commanded a 
Czechoslovak innkeeper to show them 
a room. Obediently he escorted them 
to his best suite. 

“And how much do we have to pay 
for this pigsty?” the Nazis asked. 

_The innkeeper answered: “For one 
pig, two marks; for two pigs, four.” 

—NeEws FLASHES 


‘Ts it true that a Scotchman has 
bought that garage on the corner?” 
“I’m not sure, but the ‘Free Air and 
Water’ sign has been taken down.” 
—CAPPER’S WEEKLY 


Passerby: “What does your father do 
for a living, sonny?” 
Boy: “He chops down trees.” 
Passerby: “And what does he do 
when he has chopped them down?” 
Boy: “He chops them up.” 
—LABOR 





The captain of a sailing vessel was 
questioning a new hand regarding his 
knowledge of ships and the sea. After 
repeatedly receiving wrong answers, he 
asked in exasperation: “Just tell me 
this—where’s the mizzen mast?” 

“IT don’t know,” replied the aspiring 
seaman. “How long has it been miz- 
zen?” —Tw-Bris 





*“T’ve been trying to think of a word 
for two weeks.” 
“How about fortnight?” 
—WALL STREET JOURNAL 





Senior: “How many subjects are you 
carrying?” 

Freshman: “Well, I’m carrying one 
and dragging three.” —SELECTED 





Sidelish he News 
idelights on the News 
TEMPEST has been stirred up because the recent presidential tour of the 


A nation’s defense centers was made in strict secrecy. The Washington Post, 
like many other papers, believes undue censorship was maintained in this case: 


A censorship which permits the people of this nation to live in doubt that 
they are being fully informed on everything that properly can be printed, defeats 
its own purpose. This war is being fought to preserve our form of government 
our priceless liberties. A free press is one of those liberties. In scores of news. 


paper offices throughout the country, swamped with calls as to why nothing was 
printed about the President’s visit, there has been chagrined wonder the past 
two weeks whether the American press is free. 

There is no parallel for like suppression of news and control of the press in 
Great Britain today. When Mr. Churchill went to Russia he stopped in Egypt, 
The 


and went to the front where soldiers exclaimed, “Blimey, it’s Winnie.” 
stories were printed before Mr. Churchill returned to London. 


Winning this war depends upon the complete 
confidence in and wholehearted support of govern- 
ment by the American people. We believe that if 
the American people had been told from the scene 
—with appropriate slight delay and omission of 
itinerary, for safety’s sake—what Mr. Roosevelt 
saw through the eyes of trained and free news- 
papermen and radio commentators, it would have 
been a tremendous and much-needed stimulation 
to the war effort. 

With the undemocratic secrecy that attended 
this trip, the belated reports given out at the 
president’s press conference cannot be received as anything other than an 
“electrical transcription” of the original. 

This newspaper feels a solemn obligation to protest a policy that is (1) 
unnecessary and inadvisable; (2) stimulating to malicious rumor and distrust, 
and (3) a step that can easily lead to abuse endangering a fundamental guarantee 
of our Bill of Rights. 
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RITING in the New York Times, Anne O’Hare McCormick comments on the 
fitness of America’s new Army, made up largely of what has frequently 
been referred to as the “soft” generation: 


Wherever one goes, the trains and the railway stations 
are crowded with these new soldiers, and anyone who has 
observed other armies in the process of mobilization— 
German and Italian, French and British, Rumanian and 
Turkish—must be struck by the extraordinary physical 
fitness of these young Americans, moving by stages toward 
that second front which is forming somewhere under the 
fog of talk. 

These boys are better than fit. Perhaps they should be 
expected to be taller, better turned-out, and stronger than 
other armies. They are the children of abundance, brought 
up in a land where plumbing, higher education, and space 
to grow in are more universal than anywhere else. But 
also they might be expected to be spoiled by ease and 
comfort, central heating and automobiles. It was imagined 
that they had been made skeptical by the doubts and 
questions of disillusioned teachers. They were supposed to have been made 
cocky, undisciplined, and selfish by too-indulgent parents. 

Well, look at them! One has only to meet the new American Army traveling 
about the country to feel that in this the generation this country has produced in 
the unsettled years between this war and the last, we have more to fight for 
than the most fervent interventionists imagined. . . . These boys .. . believe in 
themselves and in their country with a casual and matter-of-fact faith that 
shames the doubters and debaters among their elders. 

* a ok 





RITING directly from Great Britain, Richard Lee Strout, correspondent 

for the Christian Science Monitor, discusses the attitude of the British 
people and of American soldiers in England toward the current controversies in 
Congress, especially over the inflation control bill: 


One question asked of every American today in 
London is, “What does this controversy in your Congress 
mean?” Here in Britain there is an unreality about 
Washington dispatches that makes them almost impos- 
sible to grasp. Britain has not yet made sacrifices like 
Russia, yet this land is battered and bombed till one 
building in five shows traces. The Washington con- 
troversy coming now seems like a foreign: language 
from a different world. Nobody here thinks about 
profits any more; only 80 people are left in the country 
who get $24,000 a year net income; the worker labors 
60 to 65 hours a week; women are drafted much like 
men; long hours of unpaid additional service in fire- 
watching, air-raid protection, or home guard continues 
after work; housewives stand uncomplaining hours in 
food and clothing queues; production is geared to such a point that the scarcity 
of civilian fuel requires that no furnace be lit before November 1 in this raw 
climate. A people living such a Spartan life simply cannot grasp the meaning 
of the Washington controversy. 

In the United States Army camps, the story is being played down on news 
bulletin boards. Now and then the disgusted comment is raised: “Have those 
guys forgotten we’re over here? Don’t they know a war’s on?” 

‘Three thousand miles nearer the war front than Washington it is hard to 
think of anything more potentially dispiriting to fighting men than the impression, 
if it should gain ground, that the “folks back home” are unwilling to make 
sacrifices to support their effort. ° 
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N a penetrating article in the October Common Sense, Frances Gunther dis- 
cusses many aspects of the Indian problem which have been obscured by the 
American press. Arguing in favor of the Indian nationalists, she says: 


According to the English fiction, there is a double standard of democracy, 
that which applies in England and other conveniently located countries, and that 
which applies in India. When a Scottish Marquis rules 
India with power of absolute veto, that’s democracy; 
but should the major political party of India rule India, 
that, say the English, would be dictatorship. (In April, 
1942, Sir Stafford Cripps actually said that a responsible 
Indian national cabinet government “would in fact con- 
stitute an absolute dictatorship of the majority.”) 

In England people vote as Englishmen and _ do not 
vote as Catholics or Presbyterians; but in India, Indians 
may not vote as Indians but must vote only as Muslims 
or Christians, etc. In England, the peerage has re- 
nounced its feudal rights; but in India feudal rights are 
“guaranteed” to Indian princes as British “obligation. 
; In England, the freedom of the press is.a sacred right, 
but in India the press may be suspended, muzzled, heavily fined, and prohibited 
at all times. (Today there are about 200 Indian newspapers that may not 
mailed abroad. No American has ever received a single copy of the newspaper 
whose leading editorials Nehru has been writing for about five years.) 

The self-determination of peoples, great and small, is England’s battle cry; 
it applies everywhere—except in India. Even Abyssinia has been declared as 
“now fit to be free”—but not India. 
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The Conservation Problem 


O the casual observer it would ap- 
le that the war is the greatest 
setback to the cause of conservation 
that man could devise. Certainly we 
are using our resources, both replace- 
able and irreplaceable, at a rate never 
pefore dreamed of. Every mine in 
the country is running full blast, 
draining the earth of its iron and 
copper, its zinc and lead. Acres upon 
acres of forest are being put to the 
axe while oil wells pour forth their 
liquid gold to feed the engines of war. 
Before the Axis is defeated most of 
this priceless wealth which we are 
now extracting from the earth will 
have been exhausted and destroyed 
—burned, blown to bits, or sent to 
the bottom of the ocean. 

Conservation, however, does not 
mean merely the “saving of re- 
sources.” As pointed out recently by 
Hugh H. Bennett, chief of the U. S. 
Soil Conservation Service, “The con- 
ception of conservation as hoarding, 
scrimping, saving up, or ‘putting 
aside for a rainy day’ has no place in 
wartime. If we ever shall have to 
draw on the productive capacity 
we’ve been storing up—it must be 
done now. If we ever shall have to 
draw on the fertility of our fields, the 
wealth of our forests, the power of 
our streams, and the natural bounty 
of our lands—we must do it now.” 
Conservation, then, means the use of 
resources in the most efficient way 
possible. 

America’s use of her resources in 
the past has been anything but effi- 
cient. This country was originally 
blessed with more natural wealth 
than any other country on earth— 
vast forests and prairie lands filled 
with an abundance of wildlife; mil- 
lions of acres of immensely fertile 
soil; great rivers to supply incalcula- 
ble quantities of waterpower; bounti- 
ful supplies of coal, petroleum, sul- 
phur, zinc, phosphates, iron, copper, 
and lead. So immense was this wealth 


that it seemed inexhaustible. For 
generations no one gave a thought to 
conserving it wisely, and we misused 
and wasted it with wanton abandon. 

Today we are paying a heavy price 
for this greedy and careless waste. 
Our subsoil resources have been ruth- 
lessly exploited by private interests 
whose sole concern was to make a 
maximum profit, with no concern 
whatsoever for the welfare of future 
generations. Coal and metals were 
stripped from the earth wherever rich 
veins were to be found, leaving the 
less productive veins in such a con- 
dition that it is almost impossible to 
get to them or to work them profit- 
ably. So stupid has been this ex- 
ploitation that we can already see the 
day ahead when our reserves of prac- 
tically every important subsoil re- 
source will be exhausted. In the case 
of lead and zinc this time is perhaps 
only a decade or so away. 

With petroleum, likewise, the waste 
has been deplorable. Cutthroat com- 
petition in the oil industry has caused 
the use of highly unscientific methods. 
Many wells have been flooded with 
water; natural gas has been allowed 
to escape, thus losing one of our most 
valuable future resources, and at the 
same time making supplies of oil in- 
accessible since it is gas pressure 
which forces the oil to the surface. 
No one knows for sure when our 
present petroleum reserves will be 
exhausted; perhaps it will be within 
the next two generations. We have 
been using our reserves twice as fast 
as we found new ones. 


The same story is to be told of our 
timber resources. There were 820,- 
000,000 acres of forest land when the 
Pilgrim fathers came to this conti- 
nent. Today there are less than 140,- 
000,000. Farmers and lumbermen 
have devastated this virgin timber 
with the rule of “cut out and get 
out!” It has been a rare lumberman 
who was willing to plant new trees 








for those he destroyed. AS an inci- 
dental result of this destruction our 
wildlife has been depleted almost to 
the point of extermination. 


But most important of all has been 
the depletion and loss of our soil. So 
thoroughly have we destroyed the 
forest and grass cover which once 
held the soil that erosion has become 
a national menace. In many water- 
sheds over the country there is noth- 
ing left to hold back the water; con- 
sequently, when it rains the water 
rushes rapidly to the nearest stream, 
carrying enormous loads of soluble 
minerals and topsoil. This topsoil is 
only some six or eight inches deep, 
and since it contains large amounts of 
organic matter and humus from de- 
cayed plants, it takes many years to 
accumulate. Once it is gone the land 
is sterile and barren. 

The seriousness of this situation 
may be measured by the fact that on 
half the farm land in the entire coun- 
try up to three-fourths of the topsoil 
is irretrievably lost due to erosion. 


This, then, is the misuse to which. 


America has put her priceless re- 








FEW of our readers have 
written to us, asking if we 
intend to continue to devote as 
much space as we have been to 
problems pertaining to the war. 
Many students, we are told, are 
“fed up” with war discussions— 
are tired of reading and hearing 
so much about this subject. 
Frankly, we cannot express 
sympathy for this point of view. 
All of us, naturally, get tired of 
reading and hearing about the 
war. So what! The world is en- 
gulfed in war—in a tremendous, 
terrifying struggle for existence. 
What else is there of comparable 
importance to talk about! 
Certainly, it is fatiguing to de- 
vote oneself to a single cause, re- 
gardless of how tremendously 
vital it may be to us. But individ- 
uals who are inclined to adopt a 
martyr complex in this connection 
should keep a few simple facts in 
mind. They should remember— 
never forgetting for a moment— 
that millions of people in this war- 
weary world have infinitely greater 
cause to be tired than they have. 
Let them compare their predica- 
ment with that of the valiant, the 





Straight Thinking on the War 


By CLay Coss 


unconquerable defenders of Stal- 
ingrad. No one can doubt that 
they’re tired and exhausted. But 
they hang on, take everything the 
Germans mete out to them, and 
come back for more. When it 
seems that they can hold out no 
longer, they not only do, but fre- 











I'M GETTING 
TIRED OF 
READING AND 
HEARING 
H( ABOUT THIS 
WAR/ 
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Are you bored with the war? 


quently launch an attack of their 
own, forcing the enemy to retreat. 

And don’t forget the Americans 
and Filipinos at Bataan and Cor- 
regidor, outnumbered 10 to one, 
with the enemy possessing greatly 
superior equipment. Those brave 
men, fighting day and night, be- 
came tired—plenty tired. But they 


didn’t take time off to go on a 
hike or to seek other diversion in 
order to get variety—in order to 
take their minds off the war. They 
stuck to their dangerous posts and 
took a heavy toll from the enemy 
before they finally went down to 
a glorious defeat. 

And so it is with millions of 
other courageous men, women, 
and even children who have rec- 
ognized that the winning of the 
war is the all-consuming task of 
the hour; that the bulk of their 
time, their energy, and their will 
power is needed for this purpose. 

All this is not to say that we 
should have no moments of re- 
laxation, and that we should go 
around with long faces. Such a 
policy is not essential to winning 
the war. But for one to complain 
that he gets tired of reading and 
hearing about war problems indi- 
cates a softness of character; an 
escapist attitude; a pathetic lack 
of understanding of the grim reali- 
ties with which we are faced, and 
the magnitude of the task of pre- 
paring ourselves for the “tough” 
and challenging days which lie 
ahead. 
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We must avoid the economic and social loss of erosion 


sources. As we have already pointed 
out, it would seem on the surface that 
the war is simply intensifying this 
trend of wanton waste. 

Paradoxically, however, the war is 
actually serving to stimulate conser- 
vation. In the first place, the suddenly 
increased demand for strategic min- 
erals for our war machines has called 
attention in a compelling manner to 
the depleted condition of our mineral 
and forest wealth. The carelessness 
of the past is now revealing itself in 
shortages of critical materials, and it 
is to be hoped that America is learn- 
ing a lesson from this hard experi- 
ence. 


Secondly, the war is forcing con- 
servation measures of all kinds as a 
national necessity. In the case of 
metals, it means salvaging scrap of 
all kinds—copper, brass, steel, and 
aluminum. Every pound of scrap 
metal salvaged means a correspond- 
ing amount of virgin ore that is saved 
for the future. Moreover, the govern- 
ment is now turning attention to those 
low-grade deposits of ore which here- 
tofore were ignored and ruined be- 
cause they were not profitable enough 
for private interests to exploit. 

In the case of soil, it has become 
apparent that conservation is a war 
weapon. The war is making tre- 
mendous demands upon our farm 
plant for unprecedented quantities of 
foodstuffs. The only way we can 
meet these stepped-up goals—to pro- 
duce what we need, in the amount we 
need, and when we need it—is by 
running our farm plant with the 
greatest speed it can stand without 
burning it out. This means conser- 
vation as never before, as farmers 
all over the country are learning. The 
Soil Conservation Service is working 
harder than ever to encourage ter- 
racing, contour plowing, strip crop- 
ping, rotation of crops, and other 
measures designed to keep the soil 
from washing and to preserve its 
mineral wealth. 

Finally, the war is stimulating and 
hastening the shift from nonrenew- 
able to renewable resources. In the 
face of wartime necessity we are 
learning all kinds of new ways to use 
substitute materials such as plywood 
and plastics to take the place of 
scarce metals; likewise, we are learn- 
ing much about making fuels and 
plastics from farm products instead 
of from petroleum. This shift from 
mineral resources to field resources is 
also pointing up the urgent need for 
soil conservation, since an unfailing 
source of plastics and plywood will 
depend upon an unfailing supply of 
fertile soil. ° 
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The Story of the Week 





U. S. NAVY PHOTO FROM ACME 


ROOSEVELT ON TOUR. His face wreathed in smiles, the President speaks to shipworkers at Van- 
couver, Washington, upon the occasion of the historic launching of the Joseph N. Teal which slid 


down the ways 10 days after its keel was laid. 
the shipbuilding wizard. 


The President's Trip 


If President Roosevelt’s two-week, 
8,754-mile trip across the country 
accomplished nothing else, it is likely 
to bring an end to the scolding and 
lecturing of the American people for 
their “complacency.” Contrary to 
the impression gained from _ the 
speeches by many government offi- 
cials in recent weeks, President 
Roosevelt found the American peo- 
ple to be far from complacent about 
the war, to be willing to make any 
sacrifices, and to be way ahead of 
Congress and eertain -administration 
leaders in Washington. He suggested 
that it was high time that those gov- 
ernment officials who have been de- 
livering lectures to the people on the 
subject of faulty morale turn their 
attention to other matters. 


During his trip, the President 
visited 24 states of the Union, from 
coast to coast, and inspected arma- 
ment factories of all kinds, Army 
camps, naval training stations, Ma- 
rine bases, shipyards, and dozens of 
other points where war activities of 
one kind or another are engaged in. 
He expressed himself highly pleased 
with the production picture, pointing 
out that war industry as a whole was 
operating at about 94 to 95 per cent 
of efficiency. He was impressed by 
the cordial relations which exist be- 
tween labor and management in most 
places and by the number of women 
who are now working in war indus- 
tries. In some plants, the percentage 
of women is now 20 to 30 of the 
total workers, and by next year, he 
said, more than half the workers in 
many plants will be women, 


The Censorship Issue 


While the President may have 
been highly gratified with the picture 
of the United States at war which 
he saw on his trip, the newspapers 
of the country were far from pleased 
with the manner in which the trip 
had been concealed from the public. 
(See page 2 for typical comment.) 
No newspaper or radio was permitted 
to mention the presidential tour un- 
til after Mr. Roosevelt had returned 
to the White House. Only three cor- 
respondents, one from each of the 
large press associations which serve 
hundreds of newspapers, were al- 
lowed to take the trip. 


In the rear seat, wearing glasses, is Henry J. Kaiser, 


The reason for the secrecy imposed 
upon press and radio was the safety 
of the President’s person. With this, 
few newspapers argued, as they fully 
agreed that all possible protection 
must be taken to safeguard the Chief 
Executive at this time. They felt, 
however, that the trip was no secret 
to large numbers of people, as he 
was seen in war plants, Army camps, 
and even made speeches to hundreds 
of people. His presence in a given 





ACME 


MEETING THE DEADLINE. After a_ bitter 
eight-day debate the Senate passed legislation 
to stabilize prices, wages, and salaries. Senator 
Barkley, Senate majority leader, and Senator 
Brown of Michigan, one of the leaders in the 
fight for an administration-proposed compromise, 
point to the deadline date on the calendar as 
set by President Roosevelt. 


city could hardly be kept a secret, 
under such circumstances. No harm 
could have come to him, it is argued, 
if, after he had left a given city, the 
newspapers had been permitted to 
write up the story of his visit. 

When censorship is carried to such 
limits, the newspapers argue, it tends 
to undermine the confidence of the 
people in the press. It creates the 
impression that valuable information 
is being withheld from them; that 
they are being told only what the 
government wants them to know. 
Whether the protests of the news- 
papers will result in a relaxation 
of censorship rules in the future is 
likely soon to be determined, 


Inflation Controls 


Congress came within one day of 
meeting the President’s deadline for 
inflation-control legislation. The Sen- 
ate completed action on the bill Sep- 
tember 30 and returned the measure 
to the House which had passed a bill 
differing considerably from that of the 
upper house. The completed measure 





was sent to the White House October 
2 and the President moved swiftly to 
set in motion the machinery necessary 
to put the provisions of the law into 
effect. Here are the principal steps 
taken by Mr. Roosevelt to curb in- 
flation: 

1. He ordered the price of farm 
commodities stabilized at the Sep- 
tember 15 levels. Leon Henderson, 
head of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, placed a ceiling on all 
prices not covered by the original 
price-fixing law. It is estimated that 
90 per cent of all articles of food- 
stuffs are now covered by price ceil- 
ings. Before the new law was enacted, 
only 60 per cent of all items were 
covered. 


2. He forbade increases in wage 
rates above those prevailing on Sep- 
tember 15. Decreases below the high- 
est rates paid between January 1 and 
September 15 were also prohibited. 
The War Labor Board was given 
authority to pass judgment on all 
cases and to make certain adjust- 
ments which might be necessary to 
correct “inequalities, gross inequities” 
or to eliminate sub-standard wages. 

3. He froze salaries of $5,000 a 
year and more by making increases 
impossible without the consent of the 
government. Salaries under $5,000 
are not affected. A top figure of 
$25,000 is fixed as the maximum in- 
come a person may receive, with de- 
tails to be worked out later as to how 
this restriction is to be carried out. 

4. He ordered Leon Henderson to 
freeze all rents in the United States. 
At present, only rents in defense 
areas are under government control. 


Economic “Czar” Byrnes 


The man who has been chosen to 
carry out this sweeping program of 
economic control is Justice James F. 
Byrnes, who resigned from the Su- 
preme Court to take the position of 
director of the newly created Office 
of Economic Stabilization. Mr. Byrnes 
was given the responsibility of for- 
mulating general policies for control- 
ling the nation’s purchasing power 
and keeping prices down. 

In addition to Mr. Byrnes, the new 
board will have the following mem- 
bers: Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau, Secretary of Agriculture 
Wickard, Secretary of Commerce 
Jesse Jones, Secretary of Labor Fran- 
ces Perkins, Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board Marriner S. Eccles, 
Price Administrator Leon Henderson, 





James 


F. Byrnes 


Chairman William H. Davis of the 
War Labor Board, and Director of 
the Budget Harold Smith. Six more 
members of the committee are yet to 
be named—two representing labor, 
two management, and two the far- 
mers. 

Incidentally, the removal of Justice 
Byrnes from the Supreme Court will 
give the President his eighth oppor- 
tunity to appoint a member of the 
highest tribunal. Only George Wash- 
ington has excelled this record of 
appointments to the Court. 


On the Defensive 


Hitler’s latest speech stands in 
sharp contrast to most of his previous 
utterances. For one thing, its general 
tone was far less bellicose and there 
was a general defensive note through- 
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A question of sanity 
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out. He refrained from making the 
glowing claims of past addresses. 
About the only thing he promised the 
German people was that Stalingrad 
would be taken and that the worst 
was over, so far as suffering was 
concerned. But the German people 
know that they must face another 
winter of war and the end is not yet 
in sight. 

Hitler could not understand why 
the rest of the world was unim- 
pressed by the vast territorial gains 
made by the Nazis, which would seem 
to indicate that the outside world re- 
fuses to accept the German conquests 
as final. Hitler seems to have realized 
that the farther the German armies 
advance, the more blood must be shed 
because he cannot bring the war to 
a conclusion. 

There was no indication of future 
Nazi plans in the speech. The de- 
fensive note was seen, however, in 
his statement that the chief aim now 
would be “to hold what must be held 
and let the others attack as much as 
they wish where we have no inten- 
tion to advance.” 


The War Fronts 


The Battle of Stalingrad secsawed 
back and forth last week as it had 
done for the previous seven weeks. 
Despite the fact that Hitler boasted 
in his Berlin speech that “the occu- 
pation of Stalingrad will become a 
gigantic success,” the Nazis had far 
from subdued the Volga city. With 
fierce tenacity the Russians fought on 
in the streets of the city, retaking a 
street and a few buildings here, losing 
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some there. Outside the city itself, 
the Russians sought to break the 
power of the Nazi offensive by coun- 
terattacking the two flanks of the 
Nazi army, northwest and south of 
Stalingrad. 

Whatever the final outcome of the 
Battle of Stalingrad may be, the 
Russians feel that the struggle has 
done much to cripple the Nazis. The 
city itself has been hammered so 
steadily that it will be of little use 
to the invaders for a winter base, 
even if they completely subdue it. 
The cost in terms of human life and 
war equipment has been tremendous, 
so great, in fact, that the Russians 
feel they have greatly weakened Nazi 
striking power for future campaigns. 


With Stalingrad still the focal point 
of interest, other fronts were far from 
inactive last week. Forces of the 
United Nations were fighting bitterly 
in New Guinea to protect their base 
at Port Moresby. American and 
Australian bombers constantly at- 
tacked the Japanese supply lines in 
New Guinea. In the Solomons, the 
Japanese were trying desperately to 
regain the losses they had sustained 
to the United Nations. They were 
reported to have landed reinforce- 
ments on the islands last week. The 
Navy announced further successes in 
Far Eastern waters, claiming to have 
sunk five Japanese vessels and dam- 
aged seven others. 


In the Aleutian area, the United 
States appeared to be launching a 
major offensive to oust the Japanese 
from the bases they have established. 
The island of Kiska, one of the Jap- 
anese bases, has been subjected re- 
cently to heavy bombing attacks by 
American planes. The last week has 
seen these raids greatly intensified, 
and they may mark the beginning of 
a major offensive to recapture the 
three Aleutian Islands seized by the 
Japanese four months ago, 


Alcan Highway 


By the first of December, the stra- 
tegic 1600-mile military highway 
linking the United States to Alaska 
will be opened for winter traffic, 
months ahead of the most optimistic 
expectations. It was only last March 
that a group of Army engineers be- 
gan punching their way with roaring 
bulldozers and power shovels through 
North America’s most forbidding 
wilderness. Their achievement, al- 
though at present only “a raw streak 
of sodden earth,” is rated ahead of 
the Panama Canal as an example of 
man’: daring conquest over nature. 





Along the Alcan Highway 





P. A, INC. 


SAILORS ASSEMBLE. Twenty thousand sailors assemble on the parade grounds at the Great Lakes, 
Ilt., Naval Training Station to witness the presentation of awards to two Navy fliers who partici- 
pated in the destruction of Japanese aircraft in the Coral Sea. 


After the war this dirt road will be 
hard surfaced, thus adding one more 
link to the mighty pan-American 
tourist highway which will run all 
the way from the Arctic Circle to 
Buenos Aires. For the present it will 
serve.as a truck road throughout the 
year except for the spring months of 
April and May, when torrential rains 
and thaws will convert it into a river 
of mud. 


This fabulous highway adds im- 
mensely to America’s defensive 
strength. Alaska is no longer an 
isolated outpost. It is rapidly becom- 
ing a well-supplied continental base 
which is certain to figure promi- 
nently in the war, 


Dakar: African Key Point 


Many observers are of the opinion 
that military developments of great 
importance will soon be forthcoming 
in the African theater. During the 
last week, there have been a number 
of reports that Dakar, on the west 
coast of Africa, may soon become a 
new battleground between the Axis 
and the United Nations. Under the 
control of Vichy, Dakar is one of the 
most crucial spots in Africa. It is 
the closest point from which an in- 
vasion of the Western Hemisphere 


News Items 


might be taken. It boasts the best 
harbor between Gibraltar and Brazil. 
In Nazi hands, Dakar could be used 
as a base for submarines to attack 
shipping not only to Africa but also 
to the Middle East. 

Last week, evacuation of the women 
and children of Dakar was begun. 
This was interpreted as a sign that 
trouble is soon expected in that quar- 
ter. It is a well-known fact that 
American troops have been sent to a 
number of places in Africa, not far 
removed from the port of Dakar. 
Cooperation among the Americans, 
British, Fighting French, the South 
Africans, and the inhabitants of the 
Belgian Congo has been increasing. 


It is possible that the United Na- 
tions will undertake to open the 
second front in Africa rather than in 
western Europe. The African de- 
fenses are less formidable than those 
on the continent. 
force a landing at Dakar and at the 
same time farther north in French 
Morocco or Algeria, they would be 
in a position to close in on the Axis 
in Africa, especially on Rommel in 
Egypt, and thus lay the groundwork 
for the later invasion of the continent. 
Whatever is in the offing, Dakar and 
Africa as a whole will bear watching 
during the weeks ahead. 


in Brief 





Department stores in some of the 
nation’s largest cities are preparing 
to give up their air-cooling systems 
to the war program. The compressors, 
coolers and condensers, and turbines 
—the key parts—of this equipment 
are machinery which is badly needed 
by such war plants as synthetic rub- 
ber factories and aviation gasoline 
refineries. 


* * * 


Another increase in the population of 
the United States—the best in some 
years—was reported last week by the 
Census Bureau. On last January 1, 
it stated, there were almost 134,000,- 
000 people living in this country. The 
new total is 1,327,000 better than the 
figure for 1941, and it is a jump of 
2,296,000 from the number counted 
in the regular census taken in 1940. 


* * * 


There’s pay dirt in the rifle ranges of 
Fort Knox, Kentucky. The Army has 
discovered that every cubic foot of 
ground under the targets will yield 


70 pounds of copper, nickel, lead, and 
steel—the metal from spent bullets. 
Salvage operations are under way, 
and if they are successful more “min- 
ing” will be started at other camps. 


* * * 


Italy claims that the Russians have a 
new way of hiding bridges. Instead 
of being built above the water, where 
they would be visible to air obser- 
vation, the spans are placed about a 
foot and a half below the surface. 
At that point, so the Italians say, the 
bridges are hidden even from the 
eyes of enemy ground troops. It was 
across the Don River that such 
bridges were said to have been dis- 
covered. 


* * x 


Two complete refineries for producing 
aviation gasoline are to be sent from 
the United States to Russia. The 
plants will be dismantled, crated, and 
shipped to the Soviet, where Ameri- 
can petroleum engineers will help 
put them in operation again. 


If the Allies could: 











wSWAR_ STAMPS 





Every purchase of a war bond or 
stamp represents a great deal more 
than a loan of money for the govern- 
ment to use in meeting war costs. 
In addition, excess spending power, 
which contributes to inflation, is be- 
ing removed, and savings for post- 
war buying are being piled up. 

If the war were to end today, for 
example, there would be an immedi- 
ate demand for an estimated 2,100,000 
cars, 1,200,000 washing machines, 
1,200,000 radios, 1,200,000 pieces of 
furniture, 900,000 electric irons, 600,- 
000 sewing machines, 500,000 refrig- 
erators, and 900,000 new homes. Six 
out of every 10 farmers, moreover, 
would have to make building repairs, 
and over one-third of the nation’s 
homes would require painting and 
other improvements. All these things, 
and many more, are actually needed 
today, and the longer the war lasts, 
the greater the demand will be. 


When that time comes, the indi- 
viduals who have saved their money 
in the form of stamps and bonds will 
be in a position to buy the long list 
of things which they have wanted but 
have been unable to secure. Many 

















Down for the count of 10 per cent 
RUSSELL IN LOS ANGELES TIMES 


persons, in fact, are buying stamps 
and bonds with specific postwar pur- 
chases in mind. Not only will their 
needs be satisfied, but industry will 
be kept busy to fill the demands, and 
as a result the nation will enjoy a 
prosperous postwar period, 
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Clamor Grows for the Second Front 


(Concluded from page 1) 


attempting to force a landing upon 
the continent of Europe. The move- 
ment of troops and supplies across 
a body of water to effect a landing 
upon a heavily fortified coast line is 
perhaps the most difficult of all mili- 
tary operations. Despite British un- 
preparedness and lack of fortifica- 
tions after the evacuation at Dun- 
kirk, the Germans did not consider 
themselves sufficiently strong to at- 
tempt an invasion of the British Isles. 
Already the Allies have achieved 
more than the Germans in this di- 
rection for they have staged a num- 
ber of Commando raids at various 
points on the continent. 

The average citizen has little con- 
ception of the complex problems in- 
volved in opening a second front. 
Such an operation calls for the most 
detailed planning and perfect timing 
down to the second. It involves com- 
plete cooperation among the air 
forces, the land forces, and the naval 
forces. It calls for a steady flow of 
supplies once an initial landing has 
been made. One misstep can easily 
cause the entire operation to fail 
miserably. 


In World War | 

No such difficulties were encoun- 
tered during the First World War. 
We sent hundreds of thousands of 
troops to Europe at that time, but 
they were able to land on friendly 
soil and to march to the battle fronts 
alongside their allies. We have al- 
ready sent tens of thousands of sol- 
diers to the British Isles, but they 
cannot. immediately engage the en- 
emy. There is the problem of cross- 
ing the Channel and forcing a land- 
ing upon the continent. 


A successful invasion of the con- 
tinent will call for the landing of 
perhaps half a million men. To 
transport this number of soldiers 


across the Channel and land them on - 


European soil will demand absolute 
control of the air over the Channel 
and the continental coast. A ver- 
itable umbrella of airplanes must 
be established overhead to protect 
them in crossing and landing. There 
must be sufficient dive bombers 
available to clear away the coastal 
defenses of the enemy and to make 
a landing possible. 


In addition to adequate air sup- 
port, there must be a sufficient sup- 
ply of invasion barges in which to 
transport the troops. There must be 
adequate merchant shipping to carry 
the guns and tanks and other mili- 
tary equipment, the hundred and one 
different articles of supply. There 
must also be concentrated along the 
invasion route naval vessels of all 
types in sufficient quantity to protect 
the invasion barges and the merchant 
shipping. 


Shipping plays such an important 
part in the question of the second 
front that it may well be the bottle- 
neck which is holding back the at- 
tempt to make a large-scale landing. 
Prime Minister Churchill, upon his 
return from Moscow and his conver- 
sations with Stalin, indicated that 
lack of adequate shipping was the 
principal obstacle. No one knows 
how many invesion barges, how 
many ships of all other types are 
available to the Allies for an invasion 
of the continent. Certain it is that 
there must be enough before the 
attempt will be made. 


Many people fail to realize the tre- 
mendous:-burdens which this war is 
placing upon shipping. Not only must 
we send men and supplies to battle 
fronts all over the world, but it re- 
quires far more shipping now than it 
did in the First World War to supply 
an army overseas. Twenty-five 
years ago, armies were not so highly 
mechanized as they are today. They 
carried fewer supplies. It took only 
480 cargo ships, averaging 9,000 tons 
each, to carry a month’s supply for 
an army of 1,000,000 men. Today 
730 sueh vessels would be required. 
And it takes more than twice as 


at Fort Bragg, North Carolina. 


boasts that he had made the neces- 
sary preparations in the west to 
handle an attempted invasion, those 
who favor an immediate second front 
argue that he would be obliged to 
shuttle large numbers of troops from 
Russia to the west. Then, the pres- 
sure upon the Russian armies would 
be reduced and a counteroffensive 
could be launched. 

The consequences of the collapse 
of Russia upon all the United Nations 
would be so serious as to prolong 
the war by perhaps years. To act 
now, while the Russian armies are 
still intact, and while Hitler cannot 
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SHOCKTROOPS OF THE AIR. U. S. soldiers learn the fine points of three-dimensional warfare 


These Air-borne Command troops advance to charge on the “enemy.” 


As parachutists “spill” their chutes, air-landing troops move up with a jeep-drawn gun landed from 


a plane. 


many cargo ships to supply an army 
once it has landed. 

If the second front is opened in the 
near future, undoubtedly part of the 
shipping now used to _ transport 
much-needed supplies to Russia and 
China and other theaters of war will 
have to be diverted to the western 
front. Would Russia suffer more 
from the loss of the valuable supplies 
she is now receiving from the United 
States and England than she would 
suffer from not having a second front 
opened? This is one of the vital 
questions which must figure in all 
calculations about the second front. 

The people of the United Nations 
had a foretaste of the cost of open- 
ing a second front, in terms of hu- 
man casualties, in the Commando 
raid on Dieppe. Last week, in a 
speech before the House of Com- 
mons, Prime Minister Churchill said 


that half of those who participated. 


in the Dieppe raid were casualties— 
killed, wounded, or missing. To 
storm the continent in a full-scale 
invasion, and to maintain troops 
there once successful landings were 
effected, will exact a heavy toll in 
human life, even under the most 
favorable of circumstances. 

There are many military men, both 
in England and the United States, 
who would favor the immediate 
opening of a second front, regardless 
of the costs and risks. Their position 
is that the Allies will never have a 
better opportunity than at present, 
with millions of German soldiers tied 
down to Stalingrad and the other 
sectors of the Russian front. Today, 


as in the First World War, Germany’s 
greatest danger is the threat of hav- 
ing to fight a war on two fronts at 
Despite Hitler’s 


the same _ time. 





move many troops from that front 
without risking defeat, it is argued, 
offers the best hope of bringing about 
an early end to the war. If Russia 
cannot hold millions of Germans en- 
gaged in the east, the risks involved 
in attempting to storm the continent 
later will be multiplied manifold 
and the chances of success greatly 
reduced. That is perhaps what Mr. 
Willkie meant when he said that next 
summer might be too late to open the 
second front. 

There is another factor which is 
becoming increasingly important in 
discussions on the second front. That 
is the effect upon the Russian people 
of the failure of the United States 


and England to attempt to invade 
the continent. For weeks, the ques- 
tion uppermost in the Russians’ 
minds, the question most frequently 
asked of Americans and British in 
Russia, the one which Mr. Willkie en- 
countered more than any other, was 
when the second front was to be 
opened. There is no doubt that a 
certain amount of ill will has de- 
veloped as a result of the inactivity 
on the part of Russia’s allies. The 
Russians feel that they have been let 
down by their allies; that the British 
and Americans should be willing to 
take the same risks that they are 
taking in order to crush Naziism. 


While the Russians feel that they 
are fighting primarily to save them- 
selves and their own country, their 
cause is also the cause of the other 
United Nations and that the others 
should do their part to crush the 
common foe. Failure to open a sec- 
ond front now, many people feel, will 
not only greatly endanger future re- 
lations between Russia on the one 
hand and England and the United 
States on the other, but it may also 
destroy the United Nations as an ef- 
fective group. This position is stated 
in the current issue of The New Re- 
public: 


The stakes are huger than they have 
ever been in any issue since the opening 
of the war. It is not only the confidence 
of the Russian people in their allies that 
is at stake, not only the continued 
strength of Russia in a common war 
and her continued power to take the 
offensive again in 1943. It is not only 
the confidence of the British and Amer- 
ican people in themselves and in their 
leaders that is at stake. It is not only 
the question whether the war will be 
protracted by four or five years by our 
failure to act now if action—even 
highly risky action—is possible. What 
is at stake ultimately is the whole idea 
of the United Nations as a working 
entity. 
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News Quiz of the Week 











(Turn to page 8, column 4, for answer key) 


1. Chromium is one of the scarce 
metals so badly needed by the United 
States in its steel production. Can you 
name the country from which we used 
to import chrome ore, and which now, 
according to reports, has agreed to fur- 
nish large amounts to Germany in ex- 
change for armaments? 

2. After leaving Moscow, Wendell 
Willkie went on to (a) London; (b) 
Chungking; (c) Washington; (d) Cal- 
cutta. 

3. Why is all gold mining about to be 
stopped for the duration? 

4. What will the average annual 
mileage for passenger cars be under the 
orders of the new rubber administra- 
tor? (a) 1,000; (b) 3,500; (c) 5,000; (d) 
10,000. 

5. The national debt has now passed 
the $90,000,000,000 mark. Is the 
monthly rate of increase (a) $500,000,- 
000; (b) $1,000,000,000; (c) $2,500,000,- 
000; (d) $4,000,000,000? 

6. Brigadier General Benjamin Davis 
recently arrived in Britain to serve as 
an adviser. In what way is General 
Davis unique in our Army? 


7. Joseph B. Eastman recently or- 
dered that all railway passenger sched- 
ules be frozen as of September 26. 
What two jobs does Mr. Eastman hold 
with the government that give him this 
authority? 

8. What 81-year-old senator, who is 
known as the “dean of Congress” be- 
cause of his 39 years of service, has 
agreed to run for another term? 

9. These places have recently been in 
the news: (a) Laurenco Marques, (b) 
Tananarive, and (c) Port Moresby. 
Can you identify and locate them? 

10. Approximately what was_ the 
population of continental United States 
on January 1, 1942, according to recent 
announcement of the Census Bureau? 

11. Where were 1,400 Americans re- 
cently arrested? 

12. Why did the President’s recent 
tour of the nation’s Army bases and 
war production centers arouse such @ 
controversy? 

13. Without looking at the calendaf, 
can you give the date for the co 
elections? 
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Criticism of Congress 


(Concluded from page 1) 


individual members of Congress are 
subjected to pressure from various 
groups and many of them are gov- 
erned by these pressure groups. As 
the New York Times describes the 
results: 

It is not difficult to understand why 
we have bloc government in Congress. 
Each congressman is elected from a 
particular state or district. Most of 
them feel responsible only to the voters 
of their particular district. They will 
play a particular local interest against 
the whole national interest if they think 
that the voters of their district are 
greedy or short-sighted enough to ap- 
prove such action. ... 

If favoritism is shown to one group, 
other groups will fight for equal favor- 
itism. Deep resentments and internal 
antagonisms will develop at the very 
time when we can least afford them. 
Politicians who are thinking only of 
their own immediate advantage have 
become too blind to see what they are 
doing to undermine confidence in our 
legislatures, in our form of government, 
in democracy itself. They have become 
too blind to see what they are doing to 
prolong or even to lose the war. They 
will do incalculable harm unless they 
can be brought to their senses in time. 


A Disturbing Sign 

The public attitude toward Con- 
gress which is so prevalent today is 
one of the most disturbing signs of 
the times. It indicates a lack of con- 
fidence in one of the branches of our 
government, a branch which is es- 
sential to the continuation of democ- 
racy. If Congress fails to act wisely 
and decisively in a crisis, there is 
danger that its influence will decline 
to the point where it will no longer 
be effective. There is danger, in a 
word, that the legislative branch of 
the government will decay and that 
we shall have government by the 
executive branch alone. 


Those who are aware of the danger 
now present in the United States are 
constantly reminded of the situation 
which prevailed in France during the 
last days of the French Republic. For 
months before the surrender, even 
before the outbreak of war, the 
French public was resentful of the 
conduct of the French Chamber of 
Deputies, lower house of the French 
parliament. The public was angered 
because of the constant bickering, the 
ineffectualness, the playing of politics. 
This loss of confidence in parlia- 
mentary government was one of the 
greatest sources of weakness in 
France and certainly one of the con- 
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tributing causes to the downfall of 
that nation. 

As responsible a commentator as 
Raymond Clapper sees danger of los- 
ing our democracy as a result of 
Congress’ yielding to pressure groups. 
In his syndicated column for the 
Scripps Howard newspapers, Mr. 
Clapper made this amazing statement 
a few days ago: “This is something 
I never expected to write. For the 
first time since I have been reporting 
in Washington, I believe we are in 
danger of going over to dictatorship.” 
Mr. Clapper then went on to explain 
what he meant: 


I don’t mean the temporary, quasi- 
dictatorship that war always brings to 
a brief life. I mean _ dictatorship, 
period. 

There can be no immediate return to 
normal when the fighting stops. If 
Congress cannot recover its sense of 
respons:bility and its independence 
from pressure groups like the ravenous 
farm lobby, it will be no more capable 
of dealing with reconstruction than it 
is capable of dealing with war prob- 
lems. 

We are seeing before our eyes this 
week the breakdown of legislative gov- 
ernment. Congress is not legislating, 
it is carrying out the orders of a hand- 
ful of farm lobbyists who hover around 
the ha!ls at the Capitol and give their 
orders. They are the Congress—people 
you never elected and whose names you 
probably don’t even know. It has been 
going on a long time. Now it has 
reached defiance of an urgent need to 
hold the economy of the country in 
balance. To see this thing happening 
at a critical time like this is an appall- 
ing event which sends a_ shudder 
through your frame if you want to keep 
this a democracy. 

Time and again I have said that dic- 
tatorships rise up out of the decayed 
ruins of parliamentary government. 
Time and again I have said that those 
who accused President Roosevelt of 
trying to become a dictator were silly. 
They were silly so long as we had a 
strong, healthy Congress which did not 
have to eat out of the hand of one 
lobby. 

I have never seen any danger in dele- 
gating power so long as the agency 
delegating it is in good health. Modern 
government requires quick decisions 
and flexibility not easily provided by 
the legislative process. But strong ex- 
ecutive power must be kept in a frame- 
work of policy set by the legislative 
branch. Congress is daring President 
Roosevelt to put his war powers to the 
test on a question in which the public 
interest is so overwhelmingly on the 
President’s side that he is the likely 
winner—and democratic machinery the 
likely loser. Congress is risking de- 
struction of its prestige and influence 
to a fatal degree... . 

When government breaks down, peo- 
ple turn to’ the man they think is strong 
enough to put them right side up again. 

You know how this country turned 
to Mr. Roosevelt that 
morning in March 1933. 
He looked like the man 
who could save the 
country from chaos. He’s 
still around. Some things 
have occurred recently 
that suggest he is getting 
into the mood. Congress, 
you had better watch 
this. The people won’t 
save you. They’ll let you 
go down the drain if 
that’s where you insist 
on going, and they’ll tie 
to Mr. Roosevelt as they 
did in 1933. 

Congress, you are ask- 
ing for it, and it will be 
a sorry day for the 
United States of America 
if you get it. 


These are strong 
‘words. It is possible that 
Mr. Clapper may have 
exaggerated the danger 
which now prevails in 
this country. But it is 
a fact that an unhealthy 
condition exists in any 
democracy when con- 
fidence is lacking be- 
tween the people and 
their representatives. 
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THE UNITED STATES SENATE IN SESSION 
The Congress was designed to be representative of the whole people. 


But has Congress really fallen 
down on the job to such a great ex- 
tent? There is no easy answer to that 
question. It has yielded to pressure 
groups in a number of instances. It 
has failed to enact urgent legislation 
for fear of losing votes at election 
time. In certain cases it has failed 
to act in the national interest. 


Undeserved Blame? 


It is true, however, that Congress 
has received blame for sins which it 
did not commit. There is a tendency 
on the part of many people to blame 
Congress for anything or everything 
they don’t like that is done in Wash- 
ington. If production is not going 
smoothly, the people blame Congress. 
If the draft law is working injustices 
in their communities, they blame 
Congress. As a matter of fact, most 
of the men who are directing the war 
program are men who have been 
appointed, not elected, to their pres- 
ent positions. And yet Congress gets 
the blame for their shortcomings. 
Luther Patrick, a congressman from 
Alabama who was defeated in the 
primary elections of his state a few 
weeks ago, made a speech on the 
floor of the House in which he under- 
took to explain the causes of public 
resentment against Congress. The 
public, he said, is inclined to blame 
each individual congressman for the 
entire program. “The only man whose 
head bobbed above the horizon,” he 
said, “holding and running for any 
government office, is the congress- 
man, so they just take a pop at him.” 

The constructive acts of Congress 
are inclined to receive far less pub- 
licity than its shortcomings. For ex- 
ample, committees of Congress have 
been at work on various aspects of 
the war program. Weaknesses have 
been uncovered and pointed out. 
Remedies have been suggested and 
adopted. Long before the Baruch 
Committee made its report on rubber, 
the Truman Committee of the Senate 
had studied the problem and un- 
covered many of the facts. Successful 
attempts have been made by Con- 
gress to remove injustices in the ad- 
ministration of the draft law. One 
hears little about the achievements of 
Congress, a great deal about its short- 
comings. 

It should be pointed out, also, that 
if Congress has fallen down on the 
job, the people themselves, those who 
criticize the loudest, are not without 
their share of responsibility. Millions 
of people with nothing but the na- 
tional interest at heart become in- 
dignant when Congress yields to a 
special pressure bloc or group. And 



































































































































HARRIS AND EWING 


yet these very people take little or 
no interest in politics. Many of them 
even refuse to go to the polls on 
election day to elect congressmen. 
Even more of them fail to participate 
in primary elections, the party elec- 
tions which choose the candidates for 
Congress. As recently as last week, 
the Gallup Poll showed that there 
will be a large stay-at-home vote in 
the congressional elections of next 
month. This year’s anticipated vote 
will be 20,000,000 less than the total 
vote cast in 1940, the Poll reported. 

But voting is only a part of the 
citizen’s responsibility under a de- 
mocracy. He must be as diligent in 
making his wishes known as the per- 
son who has a special interest to 
further. If his congressman or sen- 
ator fails to come up to par, he should 
let his displeasure be known by writ- 
ing a letter. He should join with 
groups of like-minded citizens whose 
sole interest is the national welfare 
and the group should let the con- 
gressman or senator know that he is 
receiving the support of the voters 
back home. The quality of Congress 
depends in no small measure upon 
the quality of the citizenship of the 
American people. Thus the present 
crisis in our national life presents a 
challenge not only to Congress but to 
the American people as a whole who 
are represented by Congress. 
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Answers to News Quiz 


1. Turkey. 2. (b). 3. To save man- 
power, since gold is of no value to the 
war effort. 4. (c). 5. (d). 6. He is the 
only Negro general in the U. S. Army. 
7. Chairman of the Interstate Commerce — 
Commission and of the Office of De+¥ 
fense Transportation. 8. Senator George 
W. Norris of Nebraska. 9, (a) AD 
on the east coast of Africa, and capital 
of Portuguese Mozambique; (b) capital” 
of Madagascar; (c) capital of 4 
Australian territory of Papua in south=} 
east New Guinea, and an impo a 
Allied base. 10. 134,000,000. 11. 
occupied France. 12. Because com , 
censorship was maintained over al 
tails of the trip until it was finishe@ 
13. November 3, 













